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LIFE AND TRIAL 


George Barrington. 


[ HE attention of the public, has been for ſeveral years 
aſt, fixed, in a particular manner, of GEORGE BAR- 
INGTON; the principal events of whoſe life from the 
ſubject of the following ſheets; and indeed fince the days 
of Jonathan Wild, no man of the deſcription of thoſe 
whole names generally grace the Newgate Calender, 
ſeems to have deſerved pag notice ſo much as he does. 
He certainly poſſeſſes talents, which, had they been pro- 
perly directed, and prudently conducted on his firſt ſetting 
oul, might have entitled him to make a diſtinguiſhed figure, 
either in the line of literature, or in the line of bufineſs. 
But having, early in life, made one falſe ſtep, and that 
followed by a ſeries of baſe actions, we ſee him advance 
rogreſſively in the career of guilt and diſgrace, until all 
enfibility of the difference between right and wrong, ho- 
nour and ſhame, was obliterated in his mind, and all ſenſe 
of moral obligation had totally periſhed in his breaſt; be- 
coming thus not only inferior to a man without feeling or 
affections, but worſe than a beaſt of the foreſt without 
. The 
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Tune perſort lo well known, in this capital, by the naue 
of George Barrington, and ſo untortunately diſtinguiſhed in ut 
as a pick pocket, was burn ahout the year 1775, at a vil- 
lage called Maynooth, in the county of Kildare, in Ireland, 
his father, Henry Waldron, was a working tilverfmith: 
and his mother, whole maiden name was Naiſh, exerciſed 
the trade of a mantuamaker, and eccahonaliy practiſed 
midwiſery in the netghbourhood in which ſhe ved; where 
her character, as well as that of her huſband, ſtood high 
for integrity and induſtry. But though their honeſty was un 
; impeached, and their induſtry, as well as their temperance, 
exemplary; they were never able to extricate themſelves 
from the ſtate ot abject poverty, in which they were ſunk, 
in conſequence of à aw ſuit unprudently commenced, and 
unſkiffully conducted, againſt a powerful and! wealthy re- 
lation, how they unſucceſsfully ſued for a ſum of money, 
to which they conceived themlelves intitled. The indi- 
gence of their circumſtances did not allow them to improve, 
by a liberal education, the excellent talents which their 
ſon Gæorge derives Bete and which diſcoveted them- 
ſelves in um at u. very barly age. They, RNowever, con- 
trived to have Mm taught to read and write, and he was by 
a neighbouring ſurgeon, inſtructed in common arithmetic, 
the — of geography, and the general principal of 
grammar. 808 5 _ 
When he entered on the ſixteenth year of his age, he was 
noticed and patronized by Dr. C —, of Leixlip, in 
the county of Dublin, a dignitary in the church of Irekind, 
of an ancient and illuſtrious family, and ample fortune.—- 
Through the intereſt of this reſpectable clergyman, young { 
Waldron was placed at a free grammar ſchool, in the Iriſh Y 
capital, where his patron propoſed he ſhould fit himfelf for [ 
the univerſity ; a theatre on which he hoped, from the ge- d 
nius diſcovered by kim at an early period of his lite, he Is + 
might, in time, make ſuch a figure as to rival the oldett and 8 
ableſt actors; and, in order to enable him to make an ap- tc 
pearance equal to the yoang gentlemen with whom he was 
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9 no to allociate, the doctor ſupplied him very liberally with 
| money, and cyery other neceſſary, to render his fituation he 
\ in the ſchool not only confortable but allo reſpectable. pl 
| | tag 4 nm eF wicker 4 J 
8 This ill-fated youth enjoyed, however but for a ſhort Ty 
K L time the benefits he had derived from the kindneſs of his 


patron; 
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patron; for, the violence cf his . paſſions, ,which equalled, 
at leaſt the extent of his talents, .percipitated him into an 
action, by which he Joſt Dr. C 's favour for ever, 
and which, in its confequences, finally proxed his ruin. 
When he had been about half a year at the grammar ſchool,” 
he unluckih got into a diſpute with a lad, much older, and 
ſtronger tan himſelf, the diſpute degenerated into a quar- 
rel, and. ſome blows enſued, in which young Waldron'ſuf- 
fered conſiderably; but, in order to be revenged, he ſtab 
bed his . with a penknife; and, had he not been 
ſeaſonably prevented, would have, in all probability mur- 
dered him. The wounds which he gave, did not prove ſo 
dangerous as to render the r peel. of the quarrel 
A ſubjea of legal inveſtigation. The dilcipline of the horſe, 
(logging), however, was inflics :d with proper ſeverity on 
the perpetrator of ſo attrocious an offence, irritated the 
unrelenting and vindictive te:nper of the young man to ſuch. 
a degree, that he determined at once to run away from 
ichool, from his family, and from his friends: thus aban- 
doning the fair proſpect thvt he had before him, and blaſt- 
ing all the hopes that had been ſo fondly, though vainly 
formed of the great things that might be- effected by this 
genius, when matured by time, and and improved by ſtudy. 


His plan of eſcape was no ſooner framed than it was 
Carl 51 into execution; but previous to his departure, he 
found means to ſteal ten or twelve guineas from Mr. F | 
the maſter of the lchool, and a gold repeating watch from 
Mrs. Goldſborough, the maſter's fiſter. With this booty, 

a few ſhirts, and two or three pa of ſtockings, he filently, 

but ſafely, effected his eſcape from the ſchool houſe, in the 
middle of a ſtill night, in the month of may, 1791; ang, 
purſuing the great northen road all that night and the next 
day, he late in the evening, arrived at the town of Dro- 


 geda, without interruption, without accident, and, ina 
- , þ , " 


great meaſure without halting, without. reft, and without 
100d. | 8 


Where happened to quarter at the obfcure inn at which 
he put up, on his arrival at Drogeda, a let of trolling 
players, and with theſe, be without ceremony or loſs of 
time, formed an intimacy that continued tome years, with 
mutual advantage to the parties concerned nit. 3 

ſohn 


John Price, the manager of this ſtcolling company, was 
a native of the town of Pool in Dorſetſhire; he was of a 
good family, of an agreeable figure, lively in converſation, 
conciliating in his manners, and had been tolerably well 
educated. Having lived ſome time in London, where he 
was Clerk to one Potter, a pettifogging attorney, he was 
intimately acquainted with the town, and all the arts of 
fraud bed violence that are practiſed in it, by the lower and 
unprincipled claſſes, to procure money; for entering too 
deeply or too unwarily into ſome pructiſes of ſuch a nature, 
he was proſecuted; and, having been convicted at the Old 
Bailey, he was at this time an involuntary exile, in Ireland, 
until the expiration of the term for which he was fentenced 
to be tranſported. This man became quickly the confident, 
and from the confident, the counſellor, the tutor, the ſo- 
vereign director, as it were, of the fugitive Waldron, who 
communicated to him, without any reſerve, all the circum- 
ſtances of his life and ſtory, By his advice this unhappy 
youth reſigned his paternal name, aſſumed that of Barring- 
ton, entered into the company, and, in the courſe of four 
days became ſo abſolutely and formally a ſtrolling fon of 
Theſpis, that he performed the part of Jaffier, in“ Venice 
Preſerv'd,” with ſome applauſe to a crouded audience, in 
a-barn, in the ſuberbs of Drogeda. 


Though the reception he met with on his debut was very 
flattering to a mind like his, Price prudently determined, 
that it would not be proper for him to appear in public fo 
near the ſcene of his late depredations in the capital. It 
was therefore reſolved on by them, that the whole compa- 
ny ſhould, without delay, move to the northward, and if 
poſſible, get to the diſtance of fixty or eighty miles from 
Dublin before they halted for any length of time. In order 
to enable ſo numerous a body to move with all their bag- 
gage, it was neceſſary to raiſe money; and, in doing this, 


Barrington's aſhſtance was indiſpenſibly neceſſary. He was 


accordingly 1 N to, and he acquieſed with a good grace, 
giving Price Mrs. Gouldſborough's gold repeater, which 
was diſpoſed of for the general benefit of the ſtrollers. 


This act of well timed liberality rendered him popular 
among his new aſſociates, who deſervedly contidered him 
as 2 valuable acquiſition to their company. He had a ſpeak- 
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ing eye, an expreſſive countenance, a tolerable theatrical 
figure, a very pompous enunciation, 1nd a moſt retentive 
memory. With theſe advantages, they obſerved, and per- 
haps, not without ſome reaſon, that he might make, one 
day, a firſt rate figure on the boards of Drury-lane or Co- 
vent-Garden. But, however this may be, as ſoon as the 
neceſſary funds were procured, all theſe children of Theſl- 
pis fet out for Londonderry, which was the place at which 
the deſigned firſt to play. 


Travelling but flowly, they were a conſiderable time on 
their journey to that city, and, during the courſe of it, the 
penetrating eyes of the experienced actreſſes diſcovered 
that Barrington had made a tender impreſſion on the heart 
of Mils Egerton, the young lady who played the part of 
Belvidera when he acted that of Jaffier, at Drogeda. This 
poor girl was the daughter of an opulent tradeſman at Co- 
ventry; ſhe was young and beautiful, ſweet-tempered, and 
accompliſhed, but friendleſs; and, though inurer to misfor- 
tune, deſtitute of the experience which is generally acquir- 
ed in a ſeries of ſiniſter events. At the age of fixteen ſhe 
was debauched by a lieutenant of marines, with whom ſhe 
had fled from her father's houte to Dublin, where, in leſs 
than three months, he abandoned her, leaving her a prey 
to infamy, poverty, and dileale. 


Having been thus deceived, in the ſimplicity of innocence, 
by the cunning and falſehood of one of the vileſt and moſt 
profligate of human beings, ſhe had no reſource left, and 
was reduced to the moſt extreme want; when, falling in 
accidentally with Price, he propoſed her to join his compa- 
ny, which, ſituated as ſhe was, ſhe readily agreed to do, 
and had been with hun about a week when ſhe ſaw Bar- 
rington, of whom fhe became fo ſuddenly enamoured. 


The ſymtoms of her affection for him were ſo obvious, 
that, inexperienced as he was then in matters of gallantry, 
or intrigue, he perceived her paſſion, was ſenſible of her 
merit, and returned her love with perfect fincerity. Being 
of an age at which love makes almoſt every one a rhymer, 
though not a poet, he addreſſed her in ſeveral copies of ver- 
les, all of them ſhort, but many of them pretty enough; 
as for inſtance, the following lines, written a little before 
her death. a 
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Place me where endleſs winter reigus, 


Where genial pales ne er bleſs the plains, 
Beneath tliaſe cold inclement ſtuet, 

Where morbid vaſiours ever riſe ; 

Place me beneath the burning ⁊onc, 
Where nothing human e er was known ; 
Still Egerton's enchanting tongue, 

Her looks, and ſmiles, Mall be my fon, 
Whether oer burning ſands I go, 

Or mountains tant with trackleſs ſuve', 
Or lire the fam" pattelus firay:, 
Hand all its fabled wealth diſſilays; 

She will aloue my thoughts engage, 

And ever hall from age io age. 


A connexton of this kind was neceſfarily attended with a 
confiderable iycreale of expence; and the conſequence 01 
an increaſed expenditure was, that on the arrival of the 
ſtrollers at Londonderry, Barrington's whole ſtock of money 
was nearly exhauſted. Thus diſagreeably circumſtance, 
he applied for advice to his ſriend Price, who did not heti- 
tate to ſuggeſt to him, how eatily a young man of his ap- 
pearance and addreſs, might find means to introduce him- 
ſelf into ſome of the public places to which the merchants 
and chapmen of that commercial city generally celort ; and 
that he there might, without any great difficulty, find op- 
portunities of picking their pockets unnoticed, and of 
eſcapingundeteted, more eſpecially at that part:cular time, 
when, the fair being holden, a favourable juncture offered 
itlelf, of executing a plan of ſuch a nature with ſaſety and 
facility. he idea pleaſed our adventurer, and the plat 
formed on it was carried into executiou by him and his truf- 
ty-confident, John Price, the very next day with great fuc- 
ceſs; at leaſt, ſych it appeared to them at that time, their 
acquiſitions: having amounted on the cloſe of the evening, 
to «baut-forty gaineas in call, and above one hundred and 
iſty pulinds Iriſh currency, in bank notes; which, however, 
they prudently determined, not on any account, to Circu- 
late in that part of the kingdom in which they were * 
ed. 
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ed, This precaution became peculiazly neceſſary, for ſeæ- 
veral gentlemen having been robbed, the town took the 
alarm, which was the greater, or at leaſt made the more 
noiſe, from the rarity of ſuch events in that part of the 


 kmgdom, where picking of pockets is ſaid to be very little 


practiſed or known. But, whatever the alarm was, or 
whatever noiſe it made, neither Barrington nor Bis accom - 
plice where ſuſpected. They, however refolved to leave 
Londonderry as ſoon as they could with any appearance of 
propriety depart; fo that, having played a lew nights with 
more applaule than profit, they and their aſſociates, the 
ock and butkin, removed from Londonderry to Ballyſhan— 
non, in the connty of Donegal, and never more returned 
into that part of the kingdom; where George Barrington 
may be conſidered as having commenced the buſineſs of a 
regular and profeſſed pick-pocket, in the ſummer of the 
year 1771, being then in the fixteenth year of his age. 


Aſter trayelling about a fortnight, Barrington, with the 


ſtrollers whom he accompanied, arrived at Ballyſhannon, 
which is ſaid to be one of the pleaſanteſt, cheapeſt, moſt 
plentiful, and moſt polite country towns in Ireland. Here 
he, and the company to which he belonged, ſpent the Au- 
tumn and Winter of the year 1771; playing generallv on 
Thurſdays and Saturdays, and picking pockets with John 
Price every day in the week, whenever opportunity offer- 
ed: a buſineſs, which, attended with ſome danger and cer- 
tain infamy, he found more lucrative and more entertaining 
than that of the Theatre; where bis fame and his proficien- 
cy were by no means equal to the expectation he had raiſed, 
or to th# hopes that had been formed of” him on his firſt ap- 
ponraves at Drogeda. During the latter part of the year, 
1e was attacked by a fever, which was fo violent, that his 
lite was for ſome time deſpaired of; he, however, recover- 
ed, though ſlowly, and the period of his convaleſcence was 
ſo long, that the company reſolved to leave him behind, 
and proceed to other quarters. His favourite, Miſs Eger- 
on, who attended him during his illnefs with uzremitting 
1Uluity, refolved to ſtay with him and hare his fate, what- 
-vOr it might be; and Price had the ſpirit to paſs the bank 
notes at his own riſque, and the generoſity to leave his ac- 


vomplice ſeventy guineas on his departure, which was, at 
this 


this time, after a long and expenſive illneſs, a very {eaſon- 
able ſupply. f | 


On the return of the Spring, in the year 1772, his healtl, 
was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, and he wrote ſome very pretty 
lines, addreſſed to Hygeia, the goddeſs who preſided over 
health. 6 | | 8 


Hygeia ! thou whoſe eyes diſſilay 

The luſtre of meridian day; 

Auſpricious goddeſs ! fill imprart 

Thy vital influence to my heart : 

For, ah ! fhould'ft thou withdraw thy aid, 
The bloom of all the Spring would fade ; 
Mufec in vain tt#70ys inſſtire, | 
And diſcord ſtrings the foet's lyre ; 

Fortune, unmark'd would ſmile ; and fame, 
Unicard, diffuſe the fav" rite name: 
Friend/hif no cordial droſi could yield, 

Nor freedom me from anguih Jhield ; 

Ev'n love itſelf would rule in vain, 


And all be gloom, and grief, and jran . 


From Ballyſhannon, on his recovery, he removed to ihe 
ſouthward, with his faithful Miſs Egerton, whom he had 
the misfortune of loſing for ever, in croſſing the river Boyne, 
in which ſhe was drowned, through the ignorance, or more 
culpable negligence of a ſerry-man; thus clofing, in the 
15th year of her age, a life of woe in a watery tomb! 

He was for ſome time inconſolable for the loſs which he 
had juſt ſuſtained, but being neither of an age nor of a tem- 
per propitious to the continuation of ſorrow ful ſenſations, 

e haſtened to Limeric, where he hoped to meet Price, his 
old accomplice. On his arrival in that city he learned, that 
the perſon after whom he inquired had ſet out for Cork ten 
days before, and thither our adventurer followed him; ang 
there he found him, within leſs than an hour after he en- 
tered the town gates, On their meeting, it was rgreed on 
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by them never to think more of the ſiage, 2 reſolution 
which was the more eaſily executed, as the company to 
which they belonged originally, was now broken up and 
Jiſperſed. It was beſides ſettled between them, that rice 
ſhould paſs for Barrington's ſervant ; and that Barrington 
ſhould act the part of a young gentleman of large fortune, 
and of a woble family, who was not yet quite of age, but, 


until he ſhould attain that period, travelled for his amule- 


ment. In purſuance of this hopeful fcheme, hories were 
purchaſed, and the maſter and man were in every reſpect 
properly equipped to act their {everal parts. During the 
Summer and Autumn ol the year 1772, they attended in 
theſe characters, all the races in the ſouthern counties of 
Ireiand, where they were uncommonly ſuccelsful, not only 
in obtaining large ſums of money by picking pockets, but 
by eſcaping detection, or even {ulpicion, When the Win- 
ter ſet in, they withdrew with a booty of near one thou- 
{and pounds, to Cork, where they deſigned to take up their 
nead quarters, until the beginning of the next Spring; and 
here it was that Barrington firſt atiected to lead the life of 
2 man of Ben Tor, or a young fellow of faſhion; that is to 
ſay, to run the uſual career of amour, intrigue, and de- 
bauchery, of gaming, dringing, and fighting; indiſpent1- 
ble requitites in the character of a man ef the Ton, in Jre- 
land; in ſhort, to gratity all the {uggeſtions of vanity, pro- 
Higacy, and whim. But, amidit all this diſhpation, ucither 
he nor his truſty valet neglected any opportunity that offer 

ed of plundering with ſecurity ; and they were fometimes, 
though not always fuccelslul. It was, however, at length, 


the fate of Price to be detected in the very act of picking 


ee ee to. 


the pocket of the Right Hon. H— 
wards the conclulion of that Winter; and for this oftencs 
he was taken into cuſtody immediately, tried in the contre 
of a few days, convicted, and ientenced to be tranſported 
to America for feve:! years, | 


Barrington did not remain in Cork, to be an idle and uf 
leſs ſpectator of theſe proceedings. On the firſt news of the 
apprehenſion of his ſervant, he without heſi tation or ic, 
ot time, packed the moſt valuable part of his property, took 
horſe and make the beſt of his way to Dublin; taking leave 
abruptly of the great commercial capital of the province 
of Munſter. On his arrival in Dublin, he lived rather in © 
private and retired manner, only lurking, in the darkett 

e evenings. 


WD 


evenings, abont the play houſes, where he occationali pick - 
ed up a few guineas, or a watch, &c. But he was ſoon 
weary of the trade, and diſguſted with the obſcurity of a 
liſ% oi retirement, fuch as that he Jed in the Iriſh capital; 
fo that, when the Spring came on, he went to the races, 
which utually are at that ſeaſon of the year in the counties 
to the louthward of Dublin. It was, however, his wisfor- 
tune, at one of the races in the county of Carlow, to be 
feen picking the pocket of Lord B , hear whom he 
happened to ſtand. The ſtolen property was found in his 
polloſſion, and reſtored immediately to the owner of :t; 
who, being content with the reſtitution of 1t, aud on fſec- 
ing the ciiciphne of the courle mflicted on the pilſerer, de- 
clincd all proſecution of him. And thus, through the ill 
judged, and ill-timed lenity of this nobleman, did Barring— 
ton elcape that puniſhment in Ireland, which awaited him 
in England. As foon as he eſcaped from the race-ground, 
at Carlow, he took horle, and immediately tet o for Dub- 
lin, where he arrived time enough that evening to dilpoſe 
of all his uſeleſs property, and to make all the neceſſary 
arrangements previous to his departure fiom lreland, being 
reſolutely bent on a journey to London, Two days after 
he embarked on board the Dortet yatch, which was then 
on the point of ſailing, with the Duke of Leiceſter for Park- 
= and, before the explration of a week, he found him— 
elf, tor the firſt time of his lite, on Engliſh ground, 


The Summer of the year 1773 may be conſidered as the 
zxra of his arrival in England, he being about eighteen 
years of age, and in the third year of his infamous profel- 
tion ct a common pick-pocket. EO 1 


There were at this time three perſons who had, like Bar- 
rington, taken their paffage to England with Sir Alexander 
Schomberg, who then commanded the Dorſet yatch ; aud 
tne acquaintance which our adventurer formed with them, 
in conſequence of this accidental meeting, contributed con- 
tiderably to the long ſeries of ſucceſs with which he carried 
on his depredations in this country. Of theſe perſons, 
Captain W H n was the moit diſtinguiſhed, and the 
moſt immediately, though the moſt innocently, conducive 
'o the tortunate execution of the pick-pocket's projects. 


This young gentleman was deſcended from one of the 
moſt 
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mott ancient, moſt illuſttrious, and moſt noble families in 
the Britiſh Empire; he ſerved in the army, and poſſeſſed a 
fortune equal to his rank and birth. He was of a mutt 
amiable character; generous, open, polite, benevolent, 
and accompliſhed ; pertectly well bred, and better acquaint- 
ed with books than men of his age, rank, and proteſſion, 
generally are: but, untortunately for himſelf, entirely ig— 
norant of the groſs ways of the world, of the artifices of 
deſigning men, and the various firatagems of intriguing 
wemen. Thus inexperienced, and unſuſpecting, he became 
an eaſy dupe to the deep laid ſchemes of the infamous ad- 
ventures, with whom it was ſometimes his ill fate to be- 
come acquanited. 


It did not require ſo much fagacity and penetration as 
Barrington at that time certainly poileſſed to ſee clearly 
into the character of Mr. II n, and to predict the 
good conſequences that might follow an intimacy with a 
young man of his rank, diſpoſition, and family. Actuated 
by a ſenſe of the utility of fuch a connexion, he employed 
al thoſe arts of flattery and inſinuation, of which he had 
been long a perfect maſter, to ingratiate himſelf with this 
gentleman; and in this defign he extended to the utmoſt 
extent of his withes. Young Mr. H—n was captivated by 
his eaſy addrefs and engaging manners, ſo that, before they 
had been three days together, that unſuſpecting youth repol- 
ed unlimited confidence in him; and, with the indiſeretion, 
or impetuoſity, uſually characteriſtic of his time of life, rec- 
koned him among the number of his ſafeſt and moſt valuable 
friends. In order to confirm theſe ſentiments of confidence 
and friendihip, which were fo imprudently conceived or {© 
haſtily adopted, Barrington formed an artful tale, which he 
told as his own ſtory; the purport of which was, that his 
father was a man of a family, noble in Ireland, and illut- 
trious in England, to which country he himſelf now came 
to ſtudy law, in one of the inns of court ; more, however, 
to avoid the ill- natuted ſeverity of a harſh unrelenting ſtep- 
mother which rendered his paternal manfion in a great mea- 
{ure intolerable to him, than from any predilection for the 
profeſſion in which he intended to apply himſelf; but the 
exerciſe of which the ample fortune that he was heir ts 
would render unneceſſary. | 


This ſtory took as well as could be defired by the inven- 
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tor of it; and it was lettled between him and his new friend 
that he ſhould. on his arrival in town, enter himſelf of the 
Middle Temple, where Mr. H n bad ſome rela- 
tions, and a numerous acquaintance, to whom, he ſaid, he 
ſhould be happy to introduce a gentleman fo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his talents and his accompliſhments, as well 
as by his fortune and birth as Mr. Barrington was. Such 
our profeſſed pilſerer, and ſo great were the prepoſſeflions 
in his favour. 


It was alſo farther agreed on between them, that they 
ſhould travel together to London, and they, accordingly, 
the next day, took a poſt-chaiſe at Park-gate, and continu - 
ing their journey by eaſy itages through Cheſter, Nampt- 
wich, and Coventry, where they ſtopt two or three days, 
they arrived by the end of the week at the Bath Coffee 
houſe, in Picadilly, which, on the recommendation of Mr. 
H n, who had been ſeveral times before in the nie- 
tropolis, was fixed upon as their head quarters, 


As to the other two perſons who came over with them in 
the yatch, and of whom there will be ample occaſion to 
{peak at large in the ſequel of theſe memoirs, they travelled 
more humbly, but more expeditiouſly, and more frugally, 
than Mr. H— n and Barrington : for, on the third 
day after their departure from the place at which they land- 
ed from Ireland, they arrived at the Golden Crofs. at 
Charing-Croſs, with the Cheſter ſtage ceach, at a very 
moderate expence. | 


Though Barrington on his leaving Dublin, made a very 
genteel appearance for a traveller or a country gentleman, 
vet it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to expend a confiderable 
lum, in order to enable him to appear in a wanner luited to 
the character which he had ailumed in ſuch a capital as Lon. 
don; for having repreſented himſelf as a young man of fa- 
mily and fortune, he muſt, to be contiſtent, dreſs and live 
like one of rank and faſhion. Of this be was perfectly ſen- 
fible, and he ſpared no expence to procure the various ar- 
ticles which are holden forth as eſſential in the compoſition _ 
of a well-dreſſed man. In converſativn, however, he art- 
fully ſpoke of objects of this nature with great indifference 
or. contempt, affectedly holding forth the ſuperior excel 
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lence of a chlarged and cultivated underſtandings probably 
hecauſe ſuch language flattered his vanity, fondly imagin— 
ing that he was drawing his own character and exciting the 
admiration of his hcarcrs, who as is generally the cale, 
tte ready enough to approve of his opmion on this head. 


| But however this may be, the expenſive manner in which 
ne lived with Mr. H „and thoſe to whole acquaint- 
ance. that gentleman introduced him, all of them gay, 
ipright!y, young fellows, who had money at command, in 
eſs than a month reduced the funds which Barrington had 
brought with him, to about twenty guineas; which ſeemed 
to aiford him a very incontiderable reſourſe. He thereford 
reſolutely determined to procure a ſupply of money by 
ſome means br ther. One evening, while he was deliber- 
ating with himielf on the choice of experiments to recruit 
his finances, he was ihterrcuptet in his meditations on the 
ſubject by the arrival of Mr. H---- n, and a patty of 
his friends why propofed to him to accompany him to Rane- 
lagh, Their propofal was without heſitativn, acceded to 
by Barrington; and they, without further loſs of time, or- 
dered coaches to ſet them down at that celebrated place of 
amuſement, F. 6 


This being the firſt time ol his thing it, evety ching he 
ſaw about it was new to him; but the mortitying reflection 
of the povert, upon which be i" cloſely verged, at this 
time baniſhed ail thoſe pleaſing ſenſations which novelty, 
and ſplendor, mulic. and gay company uſually excite in 
unbarraſſed minds. Nothing that he heard, or that he be- 


held, was capable «| taking him off from the thoughts of 


his prefert ſitustion. 


Walking about in this ſerious ned, of which the melan- 
holy was hetghtened by the gay ſcenes that ſurrounded 
him, he « hanced to efpy the two companions of his voyage 
in the Dorſet yatch, to whom he only made a flight bow of 
recognition; ard, in lefs that a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, he ſaw the Duke of . r, engaged deeply 
in converſation with two ladies; and a Knight of the Bath, 
who it alter wards turned out was Sir W>— D——; and 
near theſe he placed himfelt, quitting, for a ſhort time, the 
den pany ta witch te belonged, 4 2 

C | While 
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While! he was thus ſtations an opportunity offered, which 
he conſidered a fair one, offered itſelf of making a good 
booty: and he availed himfelf of it. He picked the D—'s 
pocket of above eighty pounds, Sir W 's of five and 
thirty guineas, onè of the ladies of her watch; with all 
which he got off undiſcovered, and joined Mr. H—— n, 
and his party, as if nothing had happened out of the ordi- 
nary and common courte of things in fuch places as Rane- 


lagh. 


Though it may be reaſonably prefumed, that Barrington 
after ſo many years practice, and ſo long experience in the 
infamous calling which be exerciſed, performed his part ot 
this buſineſs with much dexterity and ſkill; yet it was noi 
done with ſuch a degree of privacy and art as to elude the 
obſervation of one of the perfons who came with him ir) 
the Dorſet, from Ireland to Park-gate. This man, who was 
an adept himſelf, took a convenient opportunity, in the 
courſe of the evening, of letting him know that he was a 
witneſs of his conduct; and that, wnlefs terms were made 
with him, and ſhare of the ſpoil given to him, he determin- 
ed to communicate his knowledge of the tranſaction to the 

erſons who had been rebbed of their property. The lan- 
guage he held was very authoritative, and his manner was 
too commanding and decifive to be refiſted; fo that Bar- 
rington yielding to the neceſſity of the caſe, conſented to 
what was aſked of him, and, under pretence of ſudden in- 
diſpoſition, he returned with his new affociate to town, and 
there at the Golden Croſs Inn, at Chariny-erofs, the boot y 
acquired at Ranelagh was fairly, though not equaily divid- 
ed; and the new intruder conlenting kimſelt with taking 
the lady's watch, chain, & c. which were of gold, and a ten 
1 bank note; leaving all the reſt of the money and 

ank paper with him who had originally taken it. 


But in order to cement the connection which theſe two 
were on the point of forming, Mr. James, (for by that 
feigned nane this new accomplice is to be henceforth ca I- 
ed) inſi ſted upon Barringfon's ſupping with him; and, while 
the ſupper was preparing, he related to bim'the outlines of 
of his ſtoay; which, though eot immediately connected with 
the lubject of theſe memoirs, it may not be improper to te- 
peat in this place, and which was to the following . 

| | e 


heir of his family aud young 8 
of the ſame age, and for ſome time were ſchool-fellows.— 
Theie circumſtances produced an intimacy between them; 
and in the progrels of it, he, who was now. a common thief, 
had made confiderable advances in the favour and eſteem of 
the: young nobleman, who, when he was ſent upon his tra 
vels ſolicited him toaccompany him. The father and friends 
x, thinking that the patronage of a miniſter 
of ſtate might contribute much more to his promotion thai: 
the utmoſt diligence that they could ule in puriuit of it, 
conſented to the requeſt: and, accordingly, he went abroad 
„who, on their way home, 
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He ſaid that his real name was William Gr, and 
hat he was horn in the county of Norfolk, where his fa- 
ther poſſeiſed an eſtate of about three hundred pounds a 
This eſtate, and the manſion of it, were lituated in 
the neighbourhood of a nobleman of great influence in par- 
liament, and ofa conſiderable weight in the cabinet. 


with the young Lord H— 


reverſe of fortune. 


ullliction and deſpair, 


after fix years abſence, was attacked by a fever, which, it 
leſs than ten days, put a period to his life. 
event was ſoon after follow ed by one ſtill more tatal. 
nobleman, on whom all his hopes depended, was removed 
from office, and deprived of all his employments. But a 
piece of intelligence, which he received on his arrival in 
England was worſe, and rendered his fituation more cala- 
mitous than all the former croſſes and diſappointments of 
This was, that his father's affairs were through 
extravagance and ill- management, ſo embroiled, that, whey 
the debis, due to him, were diſcharged, there was ſcarcely 
a ſufficiency leſt to maintain him. All theſe diſt efliag cir- 
cumſtances were conſiderably aggravate by the conduct 
which the nobleman, who was in honour bound to patronize 
him, held towards him, on this melancholy and unforeleen 
This thorough: placed courtier refuſed 
to ſee him, denied molt of the promiſes that the had made 
to him, and left him, in folitude and in the moſt extreme 
indtigence, to curſe his folly, and to repent of his credulity. 


This unbecoming treatment at firſt overwhelmed him with 
Theſe, however, in a litfle time ſub- 
üded, and made way for the active ſentiments of indignation 
and reſentment ; and ahandaning his native country for ever, 


he 
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he came to London with what little property he had ivit, 
literally as he expreſſes it—-to leck his fortune, For this 
purpoſe, he uſually bad r-courfe tu the gumiug table, at 
which, in leſs than a week, he was completcly ruiued.— 
The tranſition from the dice-box to the road is frequent 
enough, aud by no means unnatural. Plundered by tharp- 
ers at hazard in Leiceſter-tields, he reſolved to recruit his 
finances on Fincbley-cummon and Hounflow-heath. In 
ſhort, he went upon the highway, and ivbbed for ſome time 
with tolerable ſucceſs, aud without meeting any dilagreea- 
ble accident, until attempting, in company with atuther 
perſon, to rob a gentleman on Enfield tech, near Egham, 
he was ſhut through the body, and narrowly elcaped falling 
into the hands of the ofheers of juitice, lu this inſtance, 
however, more fortunate than his ill ſated accomplice, hs 
was taken, and ſoon after executed on Kenuingtun-common. 


S——7 was a long time confined to his room, in coule- 
quence of the wound he received ; and, during the period 
of his convaleſcence, he made many letious reflections vi 
his conduct. Sentiments of penitence and reworle fegmeel 
to be awakened in him. In hort, he determined, in caſe 
Providence ever ſhould reſtore hiiu to health, to cwpluy hi: 
life entirely in making ſome atonement lor his former dic“ 
lute actions. With this laudable reſolation, hie, on his re— 
covery, returned to town from Wyrardibuiy, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, where, during his illnets, be rev ded at the huute 


of a relation. 


Having received a libe tal education, being maſter of two 
or three modern languages, and not uwacquaintecd with the 
world, he did not doubt of being able to procure ſome em- 
——— in fo vaſt a capital as $197 og vw hereby he might 

e enabled to ſupport himſelf hune'tly. But his hopes on. 
this head, however ſarguine, were gr:cvoully dilgppointed ; 
for, with all the exertions he could nabe, the want of cha- 
racer, of friends to recommend him, or of acquaintance to 
refer to, always prevented him from ſucceeding in any oe 
of the many and repeated applications that he made to get 
a place of any kind, by w!.ich he might earn his bread bo- 
neſtly. He endeavoured to be tutor m a private family, to 
be uſher to a ſchool, to be writ'r for a neus- paper, (o be 
e . . tranſlalor 
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tranflaior for a bookſeller, to be interpreter for toreigh fea 
Fapiains, to be clerk at a coal wharf, waiter at a tavern, or 


gms at an inn but all to no purpoſe. He endeavoured to 
e 


even a recruitirg corporal lor the Laſt- India Company ; 
but without ſuccels. He tried eyery line, and every line 
failed him: he knocked at every dovr, wud eycry door was 
ſhut again him. Much time was fpeut by him, in thus at- 


tempting to get employment; aud, whit was worle, all his 


money wag ſpent too. Whatever he had of any value was 
pawned; and, at latt, he was ſorced to feil the very clothes 


he wore, in order to procure bread to eat. But ſtill, though. 


half lamiſhed, and hall naked, though rambling in ihe 
brick-fielgs by day, and fleeping under a hedge, or in che 
aſhes of aglats-boule by night, be yerterved in his ręſolu- 


tions of living uprightly, without ever entertaining a thought 


of returning to his former evil courſes. This, life he led, 
and this temper he continued for above a, week, when the 
devil put it into his head 19, reaſon about God and provi— 
dence, and the phylical order of the univerſe and the nora! 
world, While he was meditating on this ſubjeR, in doubt, 
and fear, and uncertaiaty, he was accoited. by one W heeler, 
a ſharper, (ince executed at York for robbery,) whom he 


had known at one of thoſe houſes in the neighbourhoo ot 


Covent- Garden, to which men of ſuch a deſcription uſuaily 


| reſorted at tbat time, and where he hiuſelf, while in the 


practice of robbing on the highway, generally ſpent his 
evenings. This man, though a proſeſſed cheat und thic!, 


was not deſtitute of feeling or generoſity ; ſuch virtues as 


theſe ſbeiy themſelves in pcrfons of this ſtamp: and he was 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and compaſſion at ſeeing, in ſuch x 
wretched plight, a man whom he had known ſome time be- 
fore wake a genteel figure. Iigwever without moralizing 
much on the matter he thook him by the hand, took hum 
home to dinner with him, relieved his moſt prefling diltrefſes 
by a ſeaſonable ſupply of clothes, with a little moucy an. 


engaged him to returh' to him the next day, when, he ſaid, 


that ſomething more ſſiould be done for him. 


did not fail to attend the 8 pe 
nettated with a deep ſenſe of gratitude for the Kindnels 
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Arcen to bin, wed tlie favours conferred on hu by lms ok 
acquaintance; andre was punctuallz, by che ftized: hour, 
at Wheeter's appartment in Duke-ſtreet, Woſtmintter, 
het he again dined. When dinner was over, his friend 
ly haſt, without ceremony or preface, told him, he had a 
propoſal to make to him, which, if he accepted, would turn 
out of great and certain advantage to both parties. - I be 
propoſal was, to dreſs himſelf completely us a clergyman, 
with a gown, ſcart, band, &. all which hg. Wheeler, 
would pfovide for him, with whatever elſa ſhould.,be neceſ- 
ſary to enable him th go into polite company. That being 
a remarkable good figure, uſed to the world, converlant in 
foreign languages, and maſtet of elegant addreſs, he fhould, 
dreſſed in the manner propoſed go to court on the king's 
birth-day; which would be in courſe of the week, and there 
endeavour to get at the purſes, pocket books, and watches 
of ſomè of the company; Which he might on that day, in 
that place, 'appearing as he would, effectually du with ſe- 
curity | We; 7. :: nenn nens BY 7s fone f 
5 r bn 1 ö 
The propoſal ſtartled, buf did not dilpleaſe 2 r. 
The ſcheme ſcemed plaufible enongh. Friendſinp invited 
and want urged bim on, fo that he agreed to do what 
Wheeler propoſed,” and 15 commence Ppick-pocket in form, 
at St. James's the next public day. 0 17 uy Ne a 
Every thing being, got ready for. the purpoſe, he repaired 
thither in, the, /charadter of a dignitary of the church, on 
the fourth of June, and was ſo bold, fo adroit, or ſo. ſuc- 
ceſsful, in the exerciſe of his new profeſſion, that 'he,retir- 
ed in the evening to Wheeler's, in Weſtminſter, with mo. 
ney, watches, jewels, pocket-books, and their contents, 
&e, to the amount of upwards of four, hundred pounds. * _ 
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This (extraordinary ſucceis, and the. apparent ſecurity. 
with which the huſineſs he entered upon might be; tranſact- 
ed, gave him a reliſh for his new profeſſion, & made him ea- 
ger for freſh — 47 And as for his ſcruples, if he ſtill re- 
tained any, Mr. Wheeler's arguments, the pteafures of 
the town, and the frght of @ ſhare ol the booty, effectually 


* 
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quelled them. 
During 
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During the remainder of that Summer, and the whole 
of the enſuing Autumn, he viſited Tunbridge, Buxton, 
Weymouth, Brighthelmſtone, and ſome other bathing or 
watering places, always in the exercife of his newly adopt- 


ed calling, and ſtill ſueceſsful, being hitherto neither de- 


tected nor even ſuſpected; ſo that he returned to London, 
in the beginning of the Winter, with near five hundred 
pounds, which he had remaining after living in a very ele 
gant and expenũ ve ſtyle the whole preceeding ſeaſon. 


On his arrival in town, he laid aſ de the garb and appear- 
ance of a parfon, and appeared in the uniform of an officer 
of the army. Dretfed in regimentals, he frequented the 
play-houſes, the opera, and other polite places of public 
amuſement ; and continued to pick pockets without detec- 
tion, until he fell in at Covent garden play- houle with 
Menſieur Francois, ther ſecretar) to the French embaly at 
the court of London, This gentleman caught him in the 
very fact of picking his erde. in the lobby of that theatre, 
and he was immediately given in charge to a conſtable, 
who took him into a neighbouring public houſe, preparato- 
ry to his taking him to the watch houſe, it being at too un- 
fealonable an hour to take him before a magiſtrate. Hav- 
ing a conſiderable ſum of money about him, he found means 
with a very ſmall part of it, to bribe bis keeper, who ſuf- 
fered him tor twenty guineas to eſcape. Immediately on 
recovering his liberty, he ſet out for France with al! the 
money he could command; and having rambled about that 
kingdom for two years, he went into Spain, where he re- 
mained ſome time, and from thence he failed to Cork, in 
Ireland. In that kingdom he remained but a few months, 
for ſeveral years being elapled fince his detection by the 
French ſecretary, and no proceedings being carried on a- 

ainſt him during his abſence, he determined to return (o 

ondon, in perfect confidence of ſafety, Menfieur Fran- 
cois having 3 before left England, and retired into his 
own; country; and the whole tranſaction which occaſjioned 
the precipitate flight of the pick- pocket, having been, i: 
all probability long ſinee forgotten. 


Such were the outlines of Mr. Jame's variegated ſtory 
which Bairington heard with no mall degree of pleaſure. 
Ne f | #4 ; t, p 7.07 
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Nor was it without good reafon that he heard the riarrs: 
ive of S— r, now known by the name of james, his 
new acquaintance, with a good degree of ſatisfaction; for, 
being himſelf entirely ignorant vf the town, he aas fenti- 
ble that the acquaintance of a man, who had fo perle a 
knowledge as James poſſeſſed, could not be but extremely 
uſeful to him in; the line of life which he purſued ; as with- 
out ſome ſuch connection it would be difficult for him to dif- 
poſe, with any ſafely, of ſuch articles of value as might- 
fall in his way in the courfe of his predatory excurſions, —- 
So true it is, that without reteivers of ſtolen goods, the 
depredations of thieves muſt be inconfiderable. 


Barrington therefore proppſed to him, that they ſhould 
enter into a kind of partnerihip, and carry en the buſineſs 
of picking pockets as a joint concern A propofal to which 
James affected to ſeruple agreeing, as inconſiſtent with the 
tendernets bf his conſcience. His confcience, however, was 
ſoon made eaſy, by his friends jocularly reminding him of 
Captain Rolando's obſervations to Gill Blas, that all men 
are defirous to appropriate to themſelves, their neighbour's 
property, Soveteigns ſeize on the territories of neighbour- 
ing princes, whenever they think doing ſo ſaits their pur- 
poſes, without ſcruple or remorſe; people of taſhion rut 
in debt and never pay their creditors; bankers and. brokers 
are ſeldom reſtrained by conſcience in the intereſt they take 
or the Charges which they make; merchants, and traders 
of all kinds are not more ſcrupulous in the profits which 
they exact of their uhweary cuſtomers; and, as for lawyers 
of every denomination, theit bondleſs rapacity is prover- 
bial. The mode then bf appropriating the property to one's 
felf, and not the act of dvtny fo, is the ſole difference be- 
{ween the noted pick-pockel, and the moſt powerful prince 
vr the moſt opulent merchant. Such was the argument of 
this craſty adventurer, „ho perſuaded James to accede 40 
the terms which he propoſed, of carrying on butinels toge- 
ther, notwithſtanding the delicacy of his conſcience; ſo 
that, the preliminaries being thus ſettled, it was agreed 
upon, that they ſhould meet the next day at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand; an there, after they 
had dined, finally ſeitled the difinitive articles of the trea- | 
tv, and alfo.the plan of their future operation. Matters. 
deing left in this ſtate, the meeting broke up, and Barring- | 

| ton 
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tum Teturned by mignight ta his lodgings at the Bath Coffee 
houſe, where luckily enough, neither captain H- n, 


nor any oft his party happened vet to have arrived from 


Ranelagh. | 


The next morning at breakfaſt; he informed his friend 
Mr. In, that, ow his return laſt night, he chanced tb 
meet a very worthy relation of his, Sir Fitzwilliam Bar- 
rington, who engaged him to dine with him that day, fo 
that it would be out of his power to make one of the party 
that were to ſpend the day at the Thatched-houſe Tavern; 
but that, however, he would endeavour to join them early 
in the evening, and ſtay to ſupper with themy if they were 
bent upon keeping it up to a late bour. 


Barrington dreſſed, called a coach, and drove to the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, where he found Mr. James, 
who nad been for ſome time waiting for him. Dinner be- 
ing diſpatched, and the ſervants withdrawn, theſe worthy 
gentleman entered on the buſineſs. And here it was a— 
greed upon between them, that whatever either of them 
acquired ſhould be equally divided between them ; and, 
that on the ſale of watches, jewels, or any other articles 
that they might have to diſpoſe of, that they ſhould be both 
preſent. Thus no ſuſpition of fraud could be entertained ; 
and thus Barrington got what he greatly wanted, an intro- 
dation to a receiver of ſtolen goods. It was farther fet- 
tled by them, that while Mr. H n remained in town, 
they ſhould take care not to be ſeen publicly together, and 
that Mr. James ſhould refime his long-negleQed character 
of a clergyman. Theſe and other weighty points being 
adjuſted to the ſatisfaction of the parties, it was determin- 
ed that they ſhould meet regularly on Tueſdays and Fri- 
days, to ſettle with each other; but never to meet twice at 
the ſame houſe. 


Having then adjourned to the next Tucſday, and fixed 
on the Devil Tavern, at T'*mple-har, our adventurers fe- 
parated, Barrington going to the Thatched-houſfe Tavern, 
where he arrived about eight in the evening, and found his 


friend Mr. H -n, and a large party of his acquaintance, 
rather far gone in liquor. Moſt of them knew him perſon— 
| | 1 ally, 
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ally, and conſidered him in the light in which he was re- 
ptefented to them by captam H——-n, as a young man of 
condition, they were delighted with his company. And 
indeed, the fact is, that at that neriod of his life, when his 
character in this country was unkullied and unfuſpected, the 
engaging urbanity of his manners, the politeneſs of his ad— 
dreſs, and the genteel ſtyle of his converſation, rendered 
his company acceptable wherever he was introduce. 


His prefence pleaſed the company, who were a good deal 
heated by wine; and who, when in theit ſobereſt moments, 
were diſtinguiſhed for ſpirit and generoſity, than for pru- 

ence and diſcretion. A man of his temper and ſagscit 
did not negleQ to avail himſelf of the advantages Abdel 
their intoxication preſented; and he accordingly plundered 
thoſe of them without any ſcruple, but not before the rec- 
koning was called for and the bill diſcharged. ' 


This done he and his friend. Mr. H n withdrew, and 
returned home to their lodgings in Piccadilly, no one enter- 
taining any ſuſpicion of the honour of Mr. Barrington, or 
of the depredations committed by him that night. 


a 


The booty taken by him on this occafion was great: but, 
as the ſpoil conſiſted more of watches, and other trinkets, 
than of caſh, he was obliged to have recourle to his accon;- 

lice Mr. James to turn it into ſpecie. He, therefore, car- 
y the next morning, called upon that profligate adventure, 
who introduced him to a man, by whole means the ſtolen 
articles were quickly diſpoſed of, for what appeared to be 
an equal price; and the money arifing from tne {ale of them 
was, according to agreement, equally divided. 


A minute detail of the mean artifices or baſe exploits ot 

a profeſſed pick pocket, can afford very little inſtruction or 
entertainment to a liberal or eniightened mind. It will, 
therefore, on this head, be ſufficient to obſerve, that, as 
Barrington advanced in years, he continued the exerciſe. of. 
his ſcandalous proletlion, and improved in the praftice of 
it, but he at the ſame time advanced in reputation, for he 
continued to cultivate his mind, and that with a degree 6! 
aſſiduity unexampled in one of his calling. He was re- 
markable for retaining very faithfully what he collected with 
great eaſe. One practiſe he ever had, which was eafily 
; obſerved. 
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oblerved, It any thought or image prefented itſelf to his 
mind, that he,could ule or improve, he did not ſuffer it to 
be loſt ; but, amidſt the jolity of a tavern, or in the warmth 
of an intereſting converſation, he very dilizently committ- 
ed it to paper. 


This quality, among other ſocial and amiable qualitics 
which he poſteſſed at that time, in an emiment degree, ren- 
dered him a kind of popular character. 


In the courſe of his depredations, he, in the Summer of 
the year 1775, viſited the watering places: and, among the 
relt, he went to Brighton, which at that time, though fte: 
quented by very genteel company, was far from having ar- 
rived at the celebrity which it has Gnce acquired, 


However, he here became acquainted, and an intimate, 
with the late Duke of Ancaſter, Lord Ferrers, and Tho— 
mas Lord Lyttleton,, with feveral other of the connections 
ot theſe noble perſons, who all contdered Jum as a man of 
genius and ability, (which he was), and as a gentleman of 
lortune, and noble family, (which he as certainly was not). 


But, however this may be, from Brithelmſtone he made 
an excurfion to Chicheſter, in company with Lord L 
and Sir Alexander Leith, who lived at that time in the 
county of Suſſex. While he reſided in that city, he was 
ſhewn the curioſities of the cathedral, in themtelves cer- 
tainly infignificant and unintereſting enough. Among them 
was pointed out to him a family vault, for the interment of 
the Bakes os Richmond, which was erected fome years be- 
lore, by the late Duke, and inſeribed: 


 DOMUS ULTIMA.,”? 


On this the ſolle wing epigram is faid to have been writ- 
ten by him, which being not quite deſtitute of merit, in 
that agreeable ſpecies of coſnpohition is here given: 


Did le, who thus inſerib'd this wall, 

Not read, or not believe St. Paul ? 

Who ſays, There is, where er it Rands, 

Another honfe not made with hands; 
Or, hall we gather from theſe words, 
at houſe is not a houſe of Lords ! © 
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On his retury to London, in the beginning of the winter 
of the year 1776, his way of life, and, the nature of his 
purſuits, naturally connected him with the gay and the dit- 
ſolute, the thoughtleſs and the licentivus: He affected all 
the airs of a proſeſſed man of pleaſure. He divided his 
time between the purſuit of faſhionable amulements and 
the infamous occupation of picking pockets. But thele two 
objeRs did not entirely occupy bis time, were ſucceeded by 
intervals of retirement and fiudy. In thele which fome- 
times laſted for ſeveral weeks, he (hut buvſelt up, and de- 
voted himſelf to the ſtudy ot the beit writers in the Engliſh 
language, the only one with which he was acquainted ; and 
he had in an eminent degree, this peculiarity, that, when 
he was u man of the world, the fprightly wit, the agreea- 
ble companion, he had not entirely loft tight of books and 
literature. | e 


1 


In theſe moments of leiſure abd reſtection he compoſed 
an Ode to Light, not, indeed, regular in its conſtruction, 
not of an artificial texture, but certainly not void ot merit, 
and indicative of no ſmall degree of genius. | | 


In the courſe of the winter he happened accidentally tv 
fall in with one Lowe, a very fingular and extraordinary 
Character, with whom he tormed an intimate connection ; 
employing him in the uſeſul capacity of a receiver of ſtolen 
goods, which he had ſtequent occaions to dilpole of, 


This Lowe had been originally a livery ſervaut, but who 
now kept a public houſe, in which he ſcraped up fome 
money; he commenced uſurer, and by that vile buknels, 
acquired a ſmall fortune, and atlumed the character of a 
gentleman. He afterwards took a genteel houſe in the 
neighbourhood of Bloomibury-tquaxe, where: he ref ded to 
the time of his death, - ©, + + . 

He was, for one whoſe mind was entirely uncultivated, a 
man of uncommon addreſs. He in general paſſed ſor a very 
charitable and benevolent character, having pertormed ma- 
ny acts of beneficence through motives of policy or oſtenta- 
tion; and he was a ſubſcriber ty, moſt ot the public chart- 
ties, in or about town, in order to give-the world an high 
opinion of his exemplary victues and generous teglings. a 

| * 
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By arts of this kind he found means (o get himletf ap. 
punited to the ſtation of treaturer, or-chict conductor of & 
new hoſpital, for the reception „f blind patients, at Kent- 
ith-town'; in which capacity, it is laid, that he got into his 
wllethion upwards of five, thuytand pounds. But, having 
been {ufpected of ſetting fire to that building, ke was ap- 
prebended at Liverpool, in the year 1779, and to avoid the 
punihment due to the enormity vi his oitence, he ppitoned 
nhimjelt, and hes buried in a crols road in the neighbour'- 

avod ut Prelcot, in Lavcalti®, 


his connection with Lowe, rerdered that with Mr. 
James, in a great wealure unneceflary; and Baicrington 
was the wore willing to break with him, as ſome recent and 
unpleataut altercations had taken place between them; th & 
truth is; that James, thougl. engaged in a molt difgracety! 
courſe of life, polleſſed learning and abilities, and was not 
entirely deſtitute of @ fenſe 91 ttonour; or af 4 regard to 
moral obligation. But Barrington, who had'at att tunes the 
very highelt opinion of his uw uw werit, was uled td treat hin: 
With unbecoming freedom; aud on tome occalious, With it 
decent inſolence. In ſhort, thougli he had great merit, hc 
had alto many great tailings, it confidered as à loczal com- 
panion; and the entire dallolutiou of , Þis Conncctun with 
the object of theſe niemoirs, was uftimately benclictal to 
James; for at this tune, he (James) lives in a monattry at 
W-eltphalia, to which he {ome years ago retired, in aun cu— 
viable:itate of peace and penitence, relpected lor his- ta- 
lents. and loved for his amiable manners, by witch he 1: 
dittinguithed in an eminent degree. To bi the editor of 
theſe memoirs are indebicd, tor the power of Cuwmunicat - 
ing thele minute memorials of the lite of George Barring: 


— 


ton to the public; and to his converſation he is l,ν,f Bled 105 
the knowledge ot the libr ot that bngular aud extracts i. 


nary adventurer. | ' 2 
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| Bafrington, on his formivg a connection with Lowe, at: 
vancell With uew audacity iu the exercife off Its prJgicys 
as a pick- pocket. His repntation tor gemus and litctature 
{upported him in the opinion of his acquamtatiicr, and thei: 
good opinion of him facjtitated/the ſuccels'of his 'Uepreda- 
tions; for, by their countenance and introduction, he ft 
acceſs to the cochpany of: young men of atfubues;' ele 
angurded and uutufpected character offered to hint an anple 
| ao 
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eld to plunder with purity. The boldutis, the inde- 
cency, and ihe licentiouttzels of his behaviour, on tome 08: 
cafions, drew on bim the cenfure of ome uf the molt re— 
pectable of his friends. However, his taibings wee:readis : 
ly,pardoned and overlooked; tor, it is eli known, that 
much will be forgiven to a man in his youth, who has the 
appearance of birtli and fortune. 21 


This connection of Lowe was but & ſhort time previous 
to that evening of the month of January, which is obſerv- 
ed as the anniverſary of the Queer'Sbirth day; it was re- 
folved un between them, that, habitecd az a ciergyman, he 
ſhould repair to court, and there endeavour, not only to 
pick the puckets of fame of the company, but what was a 
much bolder and much more noval attempt, to cut of the 
diamond orders of ſome of the Knights of the Garter, Bath, 
and Thiſtle, Who, on ſuch days, iligally wear the collars of 
their reſpettive orders. Ih ths, emerprize, he Jucceeded. 
beyond their ſanguine expectations; tor, he, found means 
to take the diamond order of Lord Ce, with which he. 

got away from Sp, Jamgs's,perjectly gulylpected. | 

This valuable: acquiſition, by the. aſfiltance and agency 
of Lowe, he.difpoted of for eight hundred: pounds to one 
Lurſban, a Dutchman, who uluallyinade a tip rum Hacer - 
lem to England, once a year, for the. exprets purpoſe 91 
purchaſing zewels that had beep ſraudulent) or telonioutly 
obtained, and for which he gave what: 4e ſharpers, or 
thieves, with whom he dealt, couhdered an equitable price; 
at leaſt, much more than the London recewers were uſed 
to give. $1004 - I 2 30 „ | 

In the courſe of the Winter-of the year 1776, Prince 
Orlow, a Ruflian nobleman, cof” the firtt rank aud cohſe- 
quence, viſited England.” The fplendor- in Which he lived, 
and the high favour in which he Good at the court of Rutha, 
were frequently noticed in the public prints, and particu- 
larly his potletbng a gold fyutf-box, ſet with brilliants, which 
was preſented to him by the Ewprts, and, which was ge- 


1 


nerally valued at the enprmops ſure, o, £ 30,099, this, preci: 


ous trinket excited, in an,gxtraortUinary manucry the, atten- 
tion of Barrington, ang her deter mj,Vma ty exert bimlelf in 
order to get it into his poſſeſſion, For, thys,a layourable op- 
portunity p efented itſe}f one night . pla): 
houſe; und this Sperienged pick: puck FL chd, wor ugglect 
to ayail himſelf it b tees He 


. 
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He contrived to be near the prince, and found means. ts 
convey the treaſure ſrom his excellency's waiſtcoat pocket, 
(in which, acoording to the Ruſhan cuſtom, it was uſually 
carried), into-his own. | | | 


This operation was not, however, perforined in ſuch a 
manner as to eſcape inſtant detection; for, the prince felt 
the attack, and having reafon to entertain ſome ſuſpicio: 
of Barrington, be immediately ſeized him by the collar.— 
Such an aCtion, in a public theatre, naturally occaſioned 
ſome buſtle as well as ſurpriſe; and, during the confuſion 
that enſued, he ſlipt the box into the nobleman's hand, who 
was, doubtleſs, glad to have recovered it with ſo much fa- 
cility. The thief was, however, ſecared, and eommitted 
to Tothill-fields Bridewell, for examination the Wedneſ- 
day following at Bow-ſirect. 


At the time appointed he was brought before Sit John 
Fielding, and examined, not only on the offence for which 
he was taken into cuſtody, but allo relative to his family, 
his profeſſion, and his connections. On this occation he re- 
3 himſelf. as a native of Ireland, where bis family, 
e ſaid, were affluent and reſpectable; that he was educat- 
ed in the medical line; that he came to London to improve 
himſelf in the knowledye of it; all theſe circumſtances he 
repreſented with becoming modeſty, and with many tears, 
neither abſolutely denying the crime with which he was 
charged at the play houſe, nor formally avowing his guilt. 
So that, after all, the prince declined to proceed againit 
him, and no proſecutor appearing, be was diſmiſſed, after 
receiving a proper repremand from the magiſtrates. 


An accident of ſuch a nature as this was, could not re- 
muin long a fecret in ſuch a place'as London. An account 
of it was ſoon circulated, and Barrington now held up to 
view in the moſt diſgraceful light of an impoſter, (even 
from his own account of himſelf at Bow-ttreet, where be 
paſſed for'a ſurgeon) was forſaken by the greateſt part ot 
thoſe who, until then, countenanced him, and delighted 
in his company. uit. "IPL 

There were, however, ſome few who ſtill reſpected his, 
talents, and who, while they contemplated in him the 
ſprightly wit and agreeable companton, were . ta 
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the pick-pocket, or at leaſt. were inclined-40; believe him 
innocent of the offences with which! he was ſo publicly 
charged. But even. of theſe he loſt in a little time, theit 
countenance and ſupport, in conſequence of an act of in- 
diſcretion, and immediately connected with the habits of 
depredation, in which he was by this time irrevocably con- 


armed by a long courſe of ſucceſsful practice. 


Tn. his purſuits as @ pick- pocket, he, as has been already 
mentioned, -vifited all the genteel places of: relort, and. 
among the reſt; be decafionatly attended at both houſes of 
parliament, where he is ſaid to have acquired conſiderable 
ſums. Some weeks after his ignominious affairiat Covent- 
garden, he went down to the houſe of Peers, where an ap- 
peal of an intereſting nature was, on that day to be heard 
and determined. As pubic curivfity was a good deal ex- 
cited by this cauſe, a great numher of people attended to 
heat the event of the decifion of it. Among theſe there 
was one Mr. G, who knew our adventurer: | 


This gentlemaà immediately informed Mr. Quarme, the 
deputy gentleman uſher of the black rod, that the perſon 
who had been ſo lately before detected in the act of picking 
the pocket of Prince Orlow, was then in the lobby of the 
houſe, probably for the purphſe of tenewing his depreda- 
tions. On this information being communibated to the de- 
puty black rod, Barrington was fought aſter; and was turn- 
el out by the officers, who informed him of the cauſe of 
their conduct towards him, and of the name of the infor - 
er againſt him. 5 n | 

This difagreeable incident filled him with inexpreflible 
rage and indignation, particularly againſt Mr. G-------- ; 
and he with great indiſcretion, vowed in public to revenge 
it. Intelligence of the refolutivn, and of the menaces 
which dictated it, being conveyed.to Mr. G, be made 


application to a magiſtfate, who granted a warrant totak a 


the pick-pocket into cuſtody, and bind bim over tè keep, 


the peace. In conſequence of this warrant he was taken 


up, and, for want of proper ſurities, he was committed to 
his former apartments in Fothill-fields Bridewell, where 


he remained a conſiderable time conlined, from his inabili- 


lity to procure bail that was requirea. During his impri- 


ſonment the whole of his ſtory was induſtrioully circulated, ' 


probably 
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probably not without ſome aggravation; ſo that on procur- 
ing his enlargement, his character was completely blaſted. 
The entry to all decent company was abſolutely ſhat againſt 
lim, and he was ſet down as a profeſled impoſter, and a 
common pick-pocket; 


From this time forward he was obliged to defcend to 
1 mean practices and arts of a common and profeſſed 
erer. 


But, even in the humble line of infamous depredation, in 
vhich he was thus reduced to move, he was, in leſs than 
hree months diſcovered, and having been detected in the 

fact of ſtealing a ſilver watch of confiderable value, from a 
roman in low condition, at Drury-lane play-houſe, which 
vas indicted, and having been tried at the Old Bayley, he 
as there convicted, and ſentenced to hard labour on the 
wer Thames for the term of three years. 


In conſequence of this ſentence, he was, ney in the 
year 1777, removed from Newgate to Woclwich, where 
e was put on board one of the hulks. 


In this receptacle of wretchedneſs and vice, he found 
imſelf expoſed to ſuch complicated miſery as he had never 
zefore known; and to ſuch fatal diſeaſes as he bad never 
before felt. He was fatigued with hard labour, and har- 
aſſed with all the evils of indigence, confinement, and ob- 
ique; yet he bore up 13 all the weight of woe, under 
hich he laboured, with a degree of patience, reſignation, 
nd conſtancy, worthy of a better cauſe than that in which 
e ſuffered. Fortune at length declared in his favour, and 
eedom became the recompence of his exemplary conduct, 
uring the period of his coptivity; for, on the recomment- 
tion of Meſſrs. Erſkine, and Duncan Campbell, the ſu- 
erintendants or governors of the convicts, a pardon was 
ranted to him; and, after ſomewhat leſs than a twelve- 

onth's ſevere ſuffecings on the Thames, he was ſet at 


rye. 


It may well be ſuppoſed, that his refidence in the neigh- 
durhood of Woolwich, or the converſation of the unhap. 
y criminals with whom he was obliged to aſſociate dur- 
g his captivity there, did not 8 to reſorm his _ 

. | , rals 


divine ſervice before the 
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rals or to eſtabliſh his character for integrity. The fact is, 
that, as ſoon as he procured his liberty, he returned to Lon- 


don, and reverted with increafed indufiry to the practice of 


the crimes for which he had been ſo recently puniſhed. 


But he was, by this time, too much noted by the town to 
be allbwed to proceed long, with impunity, in the infamous 
career which he had choſen to run. In lets than half a year 
aſter his enlargement from the hulks, he was again detected, 
by the vigilence of one Payne, at that time a very active 
peace-officer in the city, in the act of picking pockets in St. 
Sepulchre's church, during the time of the c&#ebration vt 

| | Trinwhe Society. And, having 
been convicted of this offence at the Old Bayley, he was a 
ſecond time ſentenced to hard labour on the Thames, and 


that for five years. 


Upon his trial on this occaſion, it was that he appeared 
to have firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a public ſpeaker. He 
endeavoured with much art, but without any ſuccefs, te 
work upon the feelings of the court and jury; but the proof: 
againſt him were ſo clear, that he was found guilty; and, 

rſuant to ſentence, he was removed once more to the 


| hulks at Woolwich, about the middle of the year 1778. 


When he was this ſecond time put on board one of thoſe 
priſon ſhips, he either found his ſufferings more intolerable, 
or his ſituation. to be more defperate, than they appeared 
to him on his firſt confinement; a circumſtance which is ſaid 
to have made him engage in a variety of ſchemes to effect 


an eſcape. 


All which plans the vigilence of his keepers rendered t 
bortive. And repeated difappointments experienced b. 
him in theſe efforts to gain his liberty, affected his ſpirits (6 
ſuch a degree, that he determined upon ſuicide; and ir 


' conſequence of this impious reſolution, heAtabbed himſelf 


with a penknife. The wound, though deep and dangerou: 
did not prove mortal; and, medical aſſiſtance being called 
in, a cure was effected. It was, however, effected very 
ſlowly, and the wound having been given in the breal!, 
ſeemed, in its effects, after two years continuance, te bring 
on a conſumption, and there ſeemed to be no other profpet! 


before him but that of a lingering and miſerable 8 0 | 
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While he remained in this deplorable ſituation, it hap— 
pened, fortunately for him, that Sir M——D „a gen- 
tleman of rank and conlequence, happened to viſii the 
hulks, and to inquire into the ſtate of the convicts. This 
entleman, who was of the moſt benevolent character, and 
poſſeſſed of the moſt feeling heart, was led by curiolity to 
converle with Barrington; and his emaciated and ſquaiid 
appearance fo moved him with compaſhon, that he applicd 
tor a remifhon of the remaining part of his ſentence, which 
was granted, on condition of his immediately leaving Eng- 
land on his enlargement, and never more returning to 1t. 


And, in order to enable him to fulfil his promile, a ſum of 


money was given him in order to defray the expence of his 


journey to Ireland, his native country. 


On his obtaining his freedom, he returned to London; 
where, however, he had the prudent caution of ſtaying no 
longer than he conceived to be abſolutely neceſſary to pro- 
cure ſuch a ſufficiency of money or valuables, as might en- 
able him to appear at Dublin in the character of a gentle- 
man. By an extraordinary piece of good fortune, f 
enabled, by a booty of near an hundred pounds, in caſh, 
bank-notes, and watches, which he got in the courſe of the 
week after his arrival from Woolwich; to effect this, which 
was no ſooner completed, than he took a place in the Chef- 
ter ſtage-coach, and, in leſs than fix days afterwards, arriv- 
ed ſafe in the Iriſh capital; from which he had been now 
ſo many years abſent, that he conſidered himſelf as totally 


forgotten in it. 


But his hopes of living long in Dublm, entirely unknown 
and unſuſpected, ſoon turned out to be one of thoſe imagi- 
nary proſpects, with which he was ſo ſrequently accuſtomed 
to amuſe himſelf, He happened to fall in with ſeveral per- 


ſons who recollected his perſon in London, and who Were 


well acquainted with his 2 and he was, by this time, 
in every point of view, ſo ſtriking or ſo notorious a charac: 


ter, th3: (© be known and to be ſuſpected was one and the 


fame CITIES 


Continuing his vicious praftices in his own country, with 
a degree of induſtry and audacity not inferior to what be 


had exerciſed on this fide the water, he was, in the courſe 
WW : 0 | ; of 
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of a little time, taken into cuſtody by the officers of the 
Iriſh police, for picking the pocket of a nobleman of a gold 
watch, together with ſome money, at one ot the play. 


houſes, and he was committed to the New Gao), to take 
his trial for that offence. 


The proſecution not being managed on this occaſion with 
much vigour, or perhaps the evidence not being ſufficiently 
clear to eſtabliſh the guilt of the priſoner. he was acquitted, 
and diſcharged, aſter having been. ſeriouſly admoniſhed by 
the judge before whom he was tried. 


In the courſe of his trial, he addreſſed the court and jury 
in a very animated manner; adverting with great art, te 
what he called the unaccountable force of the perjudices 
that were ſo unjuſtly entertained againſt him in the filter 
country, even after he had been cifchar ed, as a reformed 
character, from a place which the legiſlator formally and 
expreſsly declares to have been appointed for the exprels 
purpoſe of operating the reformation of young offenders, 
and rendering them uſefal and reſpectable members of the 
commonwealth. © Gentlemen, (added te in the conclu- 
ſion), I ſolemnly declare that I am not guilty of the charge 
now brought againſt me; nor does the evidence produced 
apply to me. Thus ſupported by conſcious innocence, I 
wait for your verdiQ, without any painful apprehenfion, as 
know ing, that to men of your liberality of ſentiment, I am 
not an object of thoſe perjudices that operated fo fatally 
againſt me in another place; and that your decree will be 
the reſult of ſeeling hearers, directed by enlightened un- 
derſtandings.“ | | 


But, though acquitted on this occaſion in Dublin, he 
quickly determined to leave Ireland, of which the capital 
eemed to him to be a theatre of action too circumſcribed 
for him to move in. He accordingly removed to the north- 
ern parts of that kingdom, threugh which he took his way 
to Edinburg, where Fe concluded, that he might, for ſome 
time at leaſt, commit his depredations with greater ſafety 
and facilily than he could do either in London or Dublin, 


But in his opinion on this head he ſoon learned, by ExPe- 
rience, 


23 
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rience, that he was groſsly deceived, for he was quick] 
obſerved in the capital of Scotland, where the police is 
more exact and more ſevere than in moſt other parts of the 


Britiſh dominiovs. Being obſerved, he was ſuſpected; but 


having received ſome intimation of the ſutp cions that were 
entertained of him, he thought it prudent to depart from 
Edinburg, where his gleanings were comparatively ſmall. 


The ſmallneſs, however, of his acquiſitions in Scotland 
was amply compenſated by. the extraordinary ſucceſs of his 
depredations at Cheſter Fair, which he viſited on his return 
to England through Carliſle; for, it is ſaid, that in the 
courſe of his expedition to that linen fair, he contrived to 
get into his poſſeſſion to the amount of fx hundred pounds 
in caſh and bank-notes, with which he got clear off, re- 
turning once more to London, to which he ſeems to be at- 
trated by a kind of unaccountable fatality, 


On his acrival here he lived in a genteel but retired man- 


ner, in the neighbourhood of Soho Square. It was about 


this time, that, leaning againſt a poſt, and viewing a fire in 
Greek-ſtreet, a ſtack of chimnies fell and fractured his tkall 
—of which accident, however, he got completely cured, 


being reſerved, we fear (as the proverb goes unleſs he at 


laſt ſees the neceſſity of reformation), for a more ſhameful 
end, ME Roan 


He continued to obſerve a quiet and decent way of life 


while the ſpoils of Cheſter Fair afforded. him the means.. 


But the 22 of theſe {poils being nearly exhauſted, in 
the courſe of ſome months he returned to his old courſes, 
notwithſtanding the additional danger which attended his 


* appearance to reſume them, from the terms in which 


was l:berated from confinement on board the hulks! 
Which were on condition of his leaving this kingdom, and 
never more returning to it. 


However, unterrified by the danger, he again frequent- 
ed the Theatres, the Opera-houſe and the Pantheon, tor 
ſome little time, with tolerable ſucceſs; but he became 
now too notorious to be long ſecure; and being recognized, 
he was cloſely watched, and well-nigh detected at the lat- 
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ter of theſe places; at leaſt ſuch ſtrong ſuſpicions were en- 
tertatned bv the magiſtrates of his conduct on the occaſion, 
that be was taken into cuſtody, aud committed to New- 
gate. 


The evidence againſt lum, however, was far from being 
clear enough to convict him of the offence with which he 
was then args) ſo that of courſe he got rid of the con- 
ſequences without much difficulty or riſque. He was, how - 
ever, detamed at the inftance of Mr. Duncan Campbell, 
the ſuperintendant of the convicts, for having returned to 
England, in violation of the condition on which his Majeſ- 
ty was pleaſed to grant him a remiſſion of the puniſhment, 
which he was ſentenced to undergo on board the hulks, at 
Woolwich; and the conſequence of the detainer, was that 
he was ordered to ſerve it out in Newgate, the unexpired 
part of his time that he was originally to have ſerved on the 
river Thames. When the period of his captivity in this 
priſon <©::pired, he was, as a matter of courſe, fet at liber- 
ty, when he returned to his former practices. He, how- 
ever was now more cautious, and being connected with 
ſome very adroit accomplices, he was not fo eaſily detected 
as he uſed to be on former occaſions. 


5 : 
He was, nevertheleſs, ſtrongly ſuſpected; hence it came 
to paſs, that he lived in a ſtate of perpetual alarm, was ex- 
poled to frequent interruptions, and was ſeveral times ta- 
ken into cuſtody, but as repeatedly diſcharged for want of 
proofs to bring the guilt home to him, ; 


4 
In this manner he lived a confiderable time, in the ſoc io- 
ty of the molt protligate and abandoned creatures of this 
vaſi and corrupt town, when he was ſeen to pick the poek- 
ot of Mr. le Melurier, at Drury-lane play-houſe; and for 
that oftence lu was wavediaately apprehentied. 


Charge of him was given to one Blandy, a conſtable, who 
either through megligercc or corruption ſuffered him to 
make his eſcape, 8 againſt him were, how- 
ever, carried om to an outlawry, and various methods were 
ineffectually taken for near two years, to have him appre- 
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While the lawyers were outlawing him, and the confſta- 
bles endeavouring to take him, he was travelling in various 
diſguiſes, and in various characters, through the northern 
counties of this kingdom. He viſited the great towns in 
thoſe parts as a Quack Docter, or as a Clergyman; {ome- 
times he went with an E O table, and ſometimes he pre- 
tended to be a rider to a manufacturing houſe at Birming- 
ham or Manchefrer; and travelling on horteback, with a 
decent appearance and a grave deportment, the account 
which he thought proper to give of himſelf was credited, 
without any difficulty, by thoſe who thought proper to que{- 
tion him. | 


It however, ſometimes happened that he was known by 
gentlemen whom he met, particularly once in Lincolnſhire, 
but no one offered to molelt er interrupt him, until he ar- 
rived at Newcaltle upon T'yne, where, on being recogniz- 
ed, he was ſuſpected of picking pockets, and, on inquity, 
he was found to be outlawed ; on which he was removed, 
by a writ of Habeas Corpus, to London, and impriſoned in 
Newgate, where he arrived poor, emaciated, aud dejected. 

i | 

The companions of his life, as a diſtinguiſhed character 
in his line, however, on learning his circumſtances, made a 
ſubſcription for him, by which they collected near an hun- 
dred guineas for his uſe ; and, hy this ſeaſonable ſupply, he 
was enabled to employ conncil, and to take meafurcs ts 
have the outlawry reverſe. 


This being done, he was tried for the original 6ffenca, 
that of ſtealigg Mr, le Meſurier's purſe; but through the 
abfence of the Rev. Mr. Adcan, a material witnets for the 
proſecution, he was acquitted and diſcharged. 


On his (getting his liberty, he went into Ireland, in com- 
pany with a young man of the name of Hubert, well known 
in town for his fraud on his Royal Higtmels the Duke of 
York. With this accomplice*he endeavoured to carry on 
his depregations in Dublin, where it was never his fortune 
to remain any length of time undetected. For, on this oc- 
caſion, Hubert was taken in the fact of picking a gentle- 
man's pocket, and handing the property to Batrington, whom, 
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with great difficulty, made his eſcape to England, where he 
rambled about ſor fome time, previous to his arrival in the 


capital; and he had not been long in London or the neigi- 


bourhood of it, when he was taken into cuſtody for pick- 


ing the pocket of Henry Hare Townſend, Eſq. 


As for Hubert, he was tried and convicted at Dublin, and 
ſentenced to be tranſported for ſeven years; but having, 
fince then, contrived to make his eſcape from the priſon in 
which he was confined, ke is ſaid to be now lurking at large. 


— — — 


ON WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


Schtember 15765 1790, 


BARRINGTON was ARRAIGNED for STEALING, 


_, ON THE 1ST or SEPTEMBER, 
A Gold Watch, Chain, Seals, and a Metal Key, 
The property of Henry Hare Townſend, Eſe. 


Wurd he was atked, as uſual, by the clerk of the ar- 

raigns, whether he was guilty or not guilty of the felony with 

which he ſtood charged, he addreſſed Mr. Recorder (the 
only judge on the bench) as follow : | 


* 


« Mr Lord, 


« It is with great concern that interrupt the buſineſs of _ 
the court for one ſingle moment, but I am under the neceſ- 


fity of ſtating to 8 Lordſhip, that when I was taken in- 

to cuſtody on ſuſp 

my perſon was taken from me; and although the gentle- 

man who is my accuſer, did not attempt to ſay any money 

was loſt, my money was alſo taken. from me; and althou 

I have made application that this mony may be reſtorcd, it 
| rages | 15, 


icion of this felony, every article about 
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is, however, ſtill detained; by which detention, my lord, 
I have been hindered from taking thoſe proper meaſures for 
my defence, and from obtaining that legal aſſiſtance, which 
my unfortunate ſituation peculiarly requires.” 


Mr. Recorder. Mr. Barrington, it is impoſſible for me 


to decide, previous to your trial, what is your property; 
but, when your proſecutor appears, every thing which has 
been taken from you, and which is not neceſſary to be 
identified on your trial, ſhall be reſtored to yos. 


George Law, the conſtable, produced the articles above 
mentioned, as alſo a filk purſe, with twenty guineas, which 


* 


into cuſtody. 7 


Mr. Recorder. NI. Barrington, I ſhall order your money 
to be retusned to you. 


0 | : 
On Friday Barrington was put to the bar, and the indict- 
ment was read as betore. | 


Henry Hare Townſend, Eg. ſworn. 


were taken from Mr. Barrington, at the time he was taken 


On the 1ſt of September, I was at Enfield Marſh, on ac- 


count of the races; I believe it was about two o'clock, that 
is the ture that is ſixed for the horſes to ſtart; I was on foot; 
went to the ground in a phæton; I got out of the pheton, 
and was walking about; I did not miſs my watch till I was 
{poke to by a Mr. Blades; I miſſed it from my waiſtcoat 

cket; I had a new pair of leather breeches on, and was 
aſraid the ſeals would dirty them; it was a gold watch and 
chain, and metal key; 1 felt my watch in my pocket after 
I came on the ground; I think it muſt be a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes before I miſſed it. I recovered my 
watch again, but I do not recollect who produced it to me; 
the watch was given to Lady Lake, and ſhe took it home 


with her; and, when we took Mr. Barrington before a juſ- 
tice, I ſent for the watch, and it was given to me by a ſer- 


van t. 8 x 


* 


Walduck Sworn. 


I am coachman to Mr. Townſend, I knew nothing of the 
matter till I helped to take the priſoner to the booth; I had 
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one hand on a collar and the other on his right hand u hich 
as Open. e could have nothing at all in his tiglit hand. 
was left in care 6f him: T put him at the back of the 
booth, and there was a carpet nailed at the back bf that. 
L ſaw the watch drop between Barrington and the carpet; 
it apparently fell on the left Gde of him behind him, I ſaw 
it as it jingled down betore it reached the ground. 


_ Mary Dandy. 

I was in the next booth to that in which the priſoner was 
brought in, I was but a very little way off him, there was 
nobody between hin and me, nothing 4 the partition: I 
was net the pattition, the priſoner was fideways to me 
when he dropped the watch on his ſide; he dropped the 
at, from his hand; I told him ob it at the time; I cannot 
rèecollect which hand; his hand was by the fide of him at 
the time, I ſaw it drop from him, and I mentioned it to 


him at the time. 
Priſoner's Defence. 


May it pleaſe your lordſhip, and you gentlemen of the 
jury, to favonr me with your attention for a little time.— 
The ſituation of every perſon who has the misfortune to 
ſtand here, is extremely awkward and diſtreffing; mine is 
ſoin a peculiar degree: if I am totally filent, it may be 
eonfidered, perhaps as & proof of guilt, and if 1 pretume 
to offer thoſe arguments which preſent themſelves to my 
mind, in my defence, they may net perhaps be favoured 
with that attention which they might deſerve: yet I by no 
means diſtruſt the candor and benevolence of the jury, and 
therefore I will beg leave to proceed to ftate the eireum - 
ſtances of the caſe, is they occur to me, not dewbting: but 
they will meet with ſome degree of credit; potwithſtanding 
the fituation I am in. Gentlemen, I was on the raceground 
at Enfield, obſerving the race on that day that the indict. 
ment mentions, Where I found myſelf ſurrounded by Mr. 


Townſend and numbers of others; Mr. Townſend ſaid 


«Your name is Barrington, and you have taken my watch!“ 
FE told him he was right às fo the name, but he accuſed me 
unjuſtly; however, I would go any where with him; I was 
removed from , thence to « and, from whence. the races 

! two booths, 450 {hey were 


were viewed; it conſiſted 0 
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ieparale from each other. with only a railing elbow high, 
and 1t 1s a great misfortune to me gentlemen of the jury, 
that you were not able to obſerve the fituation of thote 
booths; for if you had, you would have ſound it nearly im- 
poſſible that ſome circumſtances which have come from the 
witneſſes could have been true. I was cloſe to the railing 
that ſeparated the two booths, and tome perſon ſaid, 
* Here's a watch!” This watch Mr, Townſend claimed, 
and faid it was his. I was removed from thence to the 
Angel at Edmonton, where the examination took place; 
and I was very ſorry to be under the neceity of obſerving, 
that a very material difference has taken place in the diſpo- 
fitions aolivered that day before the magiitrate in various 
reſpects. A witneſs, the coackman, poſitively declared 
that he did not fee this watch in my hand, that he did not 
{ee me take it from my pocket, that he did not ſee me drop 
it from my perſon, but that he ſaw it on the prone, and 
he might have gone ſo tar as to ſay he ſaw it fal 

libecty of atking him one queſtion, whether he had ſec11 the 
watch in my hand, whether he had ſeen it fall from me ? 


he declared he did not. I then aſked him whether he could 


take upon himſelf to (wear, from the fituation he ſtood in 
at the adjoii:ing booth, that this watch might not have drop- 
ped from ſome other perſon? he declared he could not ob- 
ſerve any ſuch thing. Gentlemen, with relpeR to the evi- 
dence ot Kendrick, he made the ſame declaration; then 
Mr. Townſend brought me here under the charge of hav- 
ing committed felony; he has told you, gentlemen of the 


jury, that he loft his watch out of his pocket, and that 


pocket was a waiſtcoat pocket; that he was in a very ex- 
traordinary ſituation; that he was on the race-ground, where 
certainly the greateſt decorum is not always obſerved; and 
he was alfo in a fituation which expoſed him more to the 
3 he complained of, than any other perſon; for, in- 


ead of his horte eng in poſſeſſion of his jooky or groom, 
ge 


he attended it himſeſf; and I muft beg leave to obſerve, 
gontlemen of the jury, that it is a cuſtom where people bet 
money at races, to wiſh to ſee the horſe immediately after 
the heat is over, ſo that the preſſure which Mr. Townſend 
had, or what he thought he had from me, could not appear 
very extraordinary; and I an under the neceſſity of ſay ing, 
dis fancy has rather been im proved upon the occaſion.— 
With telped, gentleman to the laſt witneſs that apy; 
id WES. 1 W 
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I will not ſay any thing on the occaſion; that will reſt in- 
tirely upon you. It was a circemſtance, however, of a 
moſt extraordinary nature, that this perſon ſhould never 
come forward till the pretent moment; and whether the 
contradictions and ſtrange accounts ſhe has given of herſelf, 
are ſuch as to entitle her to any credit, particularly in a 
iituation where the life and liberty of another perſon is at 
ſtake, is not for me te obſerve upon. Gentlemen of the 
Jury, it may, perhaps be expected by many perſons in this 
place, that I ſhoy]d ſay a great deal about prepoſſeſiion and 
DINER reports; and, if I had the ability to do it, per- 
haps I ſhould not be blamed ; for, he who has been the yn- 
happy object of much defamation, has ſurely a right to de- 
naraporg its baneful effects, where much pains has been ta- 

en to defame, ſome pains may be furely allowed to abate 
that defamation. Gentlemen, that it has been the hard lot 
of fome unhappy perſons, to have been convicted of crimes 
they really did not commit, leſs though evidence than ill- 
natured report, is doubtleſs certain; and doubtleſs there are 
many reſpectable perſons now in court, fully convinced ot 
that obſervation. Such times, it is hoped, are pra [ 
dread not ſuch a conviction in my own perfon; I am well 
convinced of the noble nature of a Britiſh Court of Juſtice; 
the dignified and benign ee ot its judges, and the 
liberal and candid ſpirit of its jurors. 


Gentlemen, life is the gift of God, and liberty its great- 
eſt bleſſing; the power ot ditpoſing of both, or either, is 
the greateſt man can enjoy. It is allo adventitious that 
great as that power is, it cannot be better placed than in 
the hands of an Englith Jury; for, they will not exereiſe it 
like tyrants, who delight in blaod, but like generous and 
brave men, who delight to ſpare rather than to deſtroy: 
and who, not forgetting they are men (themſelves, lean, 
when they can, to the fide of compaſſion. It may be thought 
gentlemen of the jury, that I am applying to your fpafſions ; 
and, if I had the power to do it, I would not tail to employ 
it: the paſſions animate the heart; and to the paſſions we owe 
our deareſt and fineſt feelings; and when it is conſidered, 
the mighty power you now poſſeſs, whatever leads to a can» 
tious and tender diſcharge of it muſt be thought of great 
conſequence: as long as the paſſions conduct us on tbe fide 
of benevolence, they are our belt, our ſateſt, and our moſt 
friendly guides. „ Gentlemen 
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: „Gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Townſend has depoſed 1 
1 mat he loſt his watch, but how, I truſt, is by no means 7 
r clear; I truſt, gentlemen, you will conſider the great, the $. 
E almoſt impoſhbility, that having had the watch in my pol- 
, ſeſlion tor ſo long a time, time lufficient to have concealed 34 
A it in a variety of places, to have conveyed it to town, it 
it ſhould ftill be in my poſfeſhon. You have heard from Mr. 
e Townſend, ſay that there was an interval of at leaſt half an 
is hour, between the time of lofing the watch and my being 
d taken into cuſtody; there is lomething, gentlemen, impol- 
r- - ſible in the circumſtance; and, on the other hand, it has 
"= ſometimes happened, that remorfe, a generous remorſe, has 
e- ſtruck the mind of perſons in fuch a manner as to have in- . 
a duced them to lurrender themſelves into the hands of juſtice 
te rather than an innocent perſon ſhould ſuffer. It is not, [ 
ot therefore impoſſible, that if Nr. Townfend loſt his watch 
4s by an act of felony, the perſon who had the watch in his | 
Ul- poſſeſſion, ſeeling tor the ftituation of an unhappy man, might | 
re be induced to place that watch on the ground. But it is b 
ot no means certain how Mr. Townſend loſt his watch, whe- 
bay | ther by an act of felony, or whether by accident; it might | 
ell have fallen into the hands of ſome other perſon, and that } 
e; erſon tceling for wy unhappy fituation, might have been | 
he induced to reſtore it. I humbly hope, that the circumſtan- 


ces of the caſe arc ſuch as may induce a ſcrupulous jury tc 
make a more favaurable decition ; and I am very well con- 
vinced that you will net be led by any other circumitances 
than thoſe of the preſent caſe; either from reports of for- N 
mer misfortuncs, or by the tear of my falling into ſi mila: ? 
ones. I am now jult thirty-two years of age, (shall be {+ 
next month); it is nearly halt the life of man; it is not 
worth while being impatient (o provide for the other halt, 
ſo far as to do any thing unworthy. Gentlemen, in the. + 
courſe of my life I have tuffered much diſtreſs, I have felt 
ſomething of the viciffitudes of fortune, and now, trom ob 
ſervation, I am convinced upon the whole, there is no joy 
but what ariſes fram the practice of virtue, and confiſts in 
the ſelicity of a tranquil mind and benevoleyt heart; four- 
ces of conſolation which the proſperous circumſtances de. 
not always furniſh, and which way be felt unde! the mot! 
indigent. It will be my ſtudy, gentlemen, to poſſeſs them, 


nor. will the heavieſt affliction of poverty, pain, or diſgrace, ; 
cauſe me to part with reſolutions ſpunded on decpeit re- 
| tection, 
ON _” 
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He&ion, and which will end but with life. I will periſ en 
the pavement before 1 will deviate from them. For wy 
own part, whatever your verdict may be, I truſt I ſhall be 
enabled to meet wich a firmneſs of mind; he, indeed, has 
little to fear from death, whoſe frame is tarniſhed, and who 
has endured the ceaſeleſs abuſe of unfeeling minds; when 
heaven accepts contrition, it receives into favour when it 
pardons: but man, more cryel than his maker, purſues his 
offending brother with unrelenting feverity, and make. a 
deviation from rectitude with neverdying infamy, and with 
unecafing ſuſpicion & reproach, which ſeem to exclude him 
from the pale of nature. Gentlemen of the jury, the 
thought of death may appeal the rich and proſperous, but 
on the other hand the unlortunate cannot have much to fear 
from it; yet the tenderneſs of nature cannot be quite ſub- 
dued by the utmoſt degree of human reſolution, and I can- 
not be ſenſible to the woes which muſt be felt by an affec- 
tionate companion of an inſant offspring; and there is be- 
ſides a principle in human nature, Uronger than the fear of 
death, and can hardly fail to operate ſome (time or other in 
life; T mean the deftire of good fame. Under that lauda- 
ble influence, gentlemen, it I am aquitted, I will quietly 
retire mto ſome diſtant land, where my name and misfor- 
tunes will be alike unknown; where harmleſs manners ſhall 
mield me from the imputation of guilt, and where perju- 
diee will not be liable to pets plan's cpa ane I do now 
allure you,geutlemen of the jury, that 1 feel a cheering hope, 
even at this autul moment, that the reſt of my life will be 
ſo conducted as to make me as much an object of eſteem 
and applauſe as I am now the unhappy object of cenſure and 
ſuſpicion.'” GUILTY. 


After the verdi was pronounced, the Lord Chief Ba- 
ron thus addreſſed the prifoner, | | 


« Mr. Barrington, hitherto I have conducted myſelf to- 
wards you as if I had never ſeen, you betore; but now, 
when nothing which I can ſay to prejudice the Jury muſt 
ſay that you have been treatghkagith much more tyour than 
ou deſerve. This ouglu _— b<en a cäpitat indictment, 
and it ought to have res lite; and public juſtice 
very much call for ſuch a. for, if there was a man 
zn the world that abu and pre tut ed good talents to the 
; * 8 4 mol? 
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moſt unworthy and ſhameful purpoſes, you are that man; 


and you have done it againſt all warning, againſt the exam- 
ple of your own caſe, and of a thouſand, other caſes that 
have occured; and F am afraid, that now, as the puniſh- 
ment does not reach your life, | canrfot entertain the leaſt 
hope that you will in any manner treſorm: but that the end 
of it will be, that you muſt be a ſhameful ſpectacles at your 
latter end. 


Mr. Barrington buwed ant retired, 


On Wedneſday the 224 of September, 1790, the Record. 
er pronounced the ſentence of the Court upon him, which 
was, That he be tranſported for the term of ſeven years, to 
ſuch parts beyond the ſeas, as his Majeſty in Council ſhoul:t 


be pleaſe to direct. 
2 


Aſter his ſentence was paſſed, Barrington addreifed the 
Court in a fort of valedictory ſpeech, conceived in nearly 
the following terms. 1 


„ My Lord, 

% T have a great deal to ſay in extenuation of the crime 
for which I now ſtand convicted at the bar ; but, apon con- 
fideration, I will not arreſt the attention of the honourable 
Court teo long, Among the cxtraordinary viciſütudes in- 
cident to human nature, it is the pecuhar and unfortunate 
lot of ſome devoted perſons to have their beſt withes, and 
moſt earneſt endeavours, to deſerve the good opinion of the 
moſt reſpectable part of ſociety, entirely fruſtrated. What- 
ever they can ſay, or whatever they may do, every word 
and its meaning, every action and its motive, is repreſented 
in an unfavourable light, and is diſtorted from the rea! in 
tention of the {peaker or the actor, 


« THAT this has been my unhappy fate does not ſeen- 
to ſtand in need of any confirmation. ; 


„ EVERY effort to deferve well of mankind, that my 
heart bore witneſs of its reQitude, has been by ſuch mea- 
ſures as thoſe, and conſequently has been rendered abor- 


tive. Many of the circumitances of my life, I can without 
Warn — : any 
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any violatioh of trail eee have, vherefore, Went 
ed abſolutely i in ſpits of myſoll. ns 5 167 


« The Korlä m my Yar has given ER air £ or abilities, 
indeed much greater than T poſſeſs, apd, therefore, much 
n than I delgerved ; but I Never bund 25 kind hand 
10 fulter thele abilities. 


I wight . e was he! dee . powerful 
hand that wos ever. ſtretched forth to reſcue Geor e Bar- 
ringtor ſtom i amy? In an age like this, which, in fever: 
el reſpeets, i {o juſtly ſamed for liberal ſeritiwents, it was 
my ſen te ot, that 4 noble-minded gentleman ſtepped for- 
ward a: 4 aid to nig „ Berringion 2 Healelſe . of talent: 

,. which may be wſeful to /ociet;. 75 feet fe r tuation ; and g. 
| $ hen; ai you att the han: % @ good citiaen, wil be your Form ; 

Den then nave time and an to 525 e ar ere the 

Digue * your "roy conduct. | 


"66 Alas, my d, E org ze e never had the ſu- 
©. preme "felicity of having wel conMfort adminiſtrated to his 
wounded ſpirit. As matters have unfortunately turned out, 
the die _15-caſt;-and as it is, I bend eee to gy fate, 
without one: murmur or W * r 1 


f 


» "A 


"After having peken ! in this mange with more * 
- pethaps, than reaſon or truth, he bowed teſpectively to the 
Court, the Jury, and the Auditory, and withdrew from the 


public ſceue, at leaſt, in Europe, Prey for ever, in the 
3 * * big age. | N 
e 15 
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